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Notes. 


BOOK-PURCHASES OF CHARLES II. 


SoME booksellers’ bills have been preserved | 
from the reign of Charles LI. which have a. 


certain amount of bibliographical interest. 


A draft copy and an office copy of Samuel | 


Mearne’s bill of ** books for His Majesty’s 
library,’ rendered 24 Nov., 1663, 
longest, even after the large number of | 
Bibles and Prayer Books for special people’ 
is deducted. They are all stated to be in- 
folio and bound in crimson leather. 


is the | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


For one Waterhouse in Fortescue, fol. 
For one Buzelini Gallo Flandria, fol... 
For one Sexti Emperici Opera, fol. 
For one Stobeii Opera, 3 vols. fol. .. 
For one Thesaurii Cornucopia & Horte 
For one Terence, fol. . $3 
For Terence cum commentar, Var., 
ol. 


For one Euclid’s Elements, Latin, fol. 

For one Euclid’s Elements, Greek, fol. 

For one Platonis Com. Conct. Jo. 
Baptiste Pie, fol. 

For one Platonis Opera Pr., fol. 

For one Fonteius de Prisca Cesiorum 
Gente, fol. Ka 

For one Reipubl. de Baden, “fol. a 

For one Dionis Hist. Gr., fol. 

For one Navigation per G. M. & W. La 
fol. 

For Pamponi Melvi “de Orbis, &e., 
ol. 

For one Leges ‘d’Espagna, tom 2nd, 
fol. 


For one Brisson ‘Instr uction du Prince. ij 


fol. 

For one Fr. Patrizi. Parall. Militari, fol. 
For one Dioginis de Vitis Dogmatis, fol, 
For one Illustrium Viror. ut extant in 
Urbe expr. 
one <Arriani 
Magn., fol. 
one Guicciardini Histor., “fol. 
one Plutarchi Moralia. Gr., fol. 

2 Volumes of Effigies, fol. 

one Mesometria, per G. D. Nan- 
toni, fol. 

one Epigrammate. Rome, ‘tol. 
one Orlando Furioso, fol.. 
For one Ausonius cum Not. Vv enet. 
For one Camdeni Elizabetha, fol... 
For one Justini Histor. Venetor., fol... 
For one Theophrasti Opera, fol. 
For one Arriani cum Not. J.G.Stuckio, 


For 


For 
For 
For 
For 


Histor, Alexander 


For 
For 


ol. 
one Architectura ‘di P. Cataneo, 


For 

| fol. 

For one Le Impres se Ilustri ‘per Ser, 
Russelli, fol. 

|For one Le Imprese de Pittoni, fol. 

| For one L’ Viaggi fatti Notta Turkia di 
N. D. Nicolini Ee 

For one Occidentis Notitia, fol. ae 


For one Vita Pii Quint. Pont. Max., fol. 
' For one Bezonius de Sylvester 2nd Pont. 
Max., fol. 


For one Sansovino di hist. de Casa 
For one Biblia Hispan. Reg., 8 vols. fol. 16 0 0 _,  Orsina, fol. 
For one Ptolemy Geogr., Imperiall | For one | Le Mirour Polit. per G. de la 
paper, fol. ¢ oly erri, fol. 
For one Fortification di Alghesida da | hed one Petrare = fol. . 
Carpi, royal paper Pa me 0 o| For one Guerre di Flandria, P. Gius- 


m le 


For one Platonis Opera, fol... 
For one Matthiolo Sopra Dioseuridis 


fol. 210 6 
For one fol. 0 
For one Plautus, Latin, fol. 2 1 10 
for one Habitus Var. Gent., 

2 vols, fol. @ 


tiniano, fol. 
| For = Poetica di M. Giov an, Giorgio, 
fol. 
one Re de la Ungheria, fol. 
one Les aaa de Comtes de 
Flandres 
one Juvenalis cum not., fol. 
one Fr, di Castro, fol. 


For 
kor 


For 
For 


Cr 


or 


or 


Cree 


eco of 


| 
110 0 
110 0 
110 0 
410 0 
110 0 
110 0 
110 
110 O 
110 
110 0 
110 0 
110 0 
110 0 
110 0 
110 
110 0 
110 90 
10 0 
10 0 
10 
10 0 
10 90 
10 0 
10 0 
10 O 
| 0 
| 0 
| : 
0 
0 
| 9 
| 
0 
0 
v0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
| 1 0 
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Feb. 24th, 1663/4. 
For one Fran. Connana in Jur. Civilis, £ s. d. 
fol. ae 110 0 
For one Amoini Monachi de Gestis 
Francor. Paid: 
For one Jo. Schneiderini in Institut. 
For one Andr. de Chesn. Histor. 
Francia, 4 vols. .. 6 0 0 
For one P. Faber de Regulis Juris, fol. : 10) <0 
For one Jo. Mynsingenis Institutiones, 
fol. ; 110 0 
For one Ralph Volaterani Coment., fc 1-10: 
For one Nicolai Isthnani Hist. Unga- 
ricis, fol. . 110 0 
For one Fernelis Opera, ‘fol. med. 110 0 
For one Belli Laurea Austraica, fol. 14-10 0 
For one <Ausonii Sigilla C 
Flandr. 110 0 
For one Guidoibaldi Mentatine, fol. 110 0 
For one Fr. Hotoman de Verbis puris, 
For one N. Gruchii de a Rom.. 
For one Porphyrus Gr., "fol. é 110 0 
For one Math. W esenhein i in Pandictis, 
fol. 110 O 
For one W Antédotari, ‘fol. 110 
For one Munsteri Rudimenti Nathe- 
For one Redani Annales Belgici, fol. 110 O 
For one Fr. Zoanneti in Jus Civ ilis, fol. 120 «0 
For one Hersius Hist. Belgica, fol. IO 6 
For one Ph. Cluneri Sicilia Antiq., fol. EMO: 
For one Ph. Cluneri Italia Antiq., 2 
vols. o 0 
For one Pharmacopia Augustana, fol. 6: 
For one Obsidio Bredana, fol. 
For one Monfit de Infect.. fol. 16 @ 
For one Poeta Minoris, fol. 1 6 0 
For one Schreckenfuchsii in Spheram, 
For one P. Dineo Rerum Brabanticar, 2 5 6 
For one Buchanan Hist. Scoticorum.. i. 
For one Fr. Swertius Athenee Belgica, 
For washing 2 books in fol. O18 
For carriage by land and w. ater 3.0 ~=«0 


The above is from L. C. II. 288, P.R. 
Office. (Reviewed by me Thomas Ross.) 
A shorter bill, again with the omission of 


numerous Bibles and Prayer Books, is 
rendered in 1664 :— 
Samuel Mearnes craveth allowance for the 


following delivered between Mich., 1664, 
and Lady Day 1664-5. For His Majesty’s 
Library at St. James’s. 


117 books in quarto bound in red £ 8 d. 

Turkey leather at 12s. each .. 106 4 O 
27 books (description obliterated) . 24 5 O 
1 Caballa, fol. .. 
schylus, Frag., fol. .. 110 0 
Amoris Journall, fol. .. PAG: 
Daniell’s Copie Book, fol. 110 0 
Killegrew’s Playes 110 
Capriata of the Warres of Italy, fol... 115 0 
Large volume of manuscripts in 

vellum 40 0 0 


This comes from L. C. II. 286. As these 


+oecur in uncalendared bundles, I thought 
them worth recording. 

The only other bill I find preserved is one 
in which ** Samuell Mearnes craveth allow- 
ance for the following parcels, Mich., 1665, 
to Mich., 1666 ” :— 

For the Earl of Sandwich in his Embassy to 

Spaine. 
For one Bible of Empiriall paper in 2 £ 8. d. 
volumes, double ruled and richly 

bound with Sculps. 40 0 
One Comon Prayer’ Booke, large 

folio, richly bound with sculps... 8 0 0 
One Common Prayer Booke, ~— 

Six Comon Prayer Books 212 
For strings and fringe for the books . #6 4 5 0 
For His Majesty’s Library these books bound in 

red Turkey Leather. 
Spelman’s Glossary, large fol. » 2 0 0 
Spelman’s Councils, 2 vols. large fol... 310 0 
Duke of Newcastle’s Horsemanship... 310 0 
Hist. de France, 3 vols. fol. .. oe 410 0 
Anatomie del Cavallo, fol. 110 0 
Della Retorica di Cavalante .. 110 0 
Hist. du Languidoe, fol. 110 0 
Hist. Henri IV. par Diepleux, fol. 110 O 
Sansovino Dante, fol. 116-0 
Armi ordro insigni de nobile, ‘fol. 
Mureti nota in Seneca, fol. 110 O 
Desan Hist. Orientall, fol. . Ar 1 5 0 
13 Books in 4to bound in red Turkey... 715 O 
2 Books in 8vo bound in red Turkey... 010 0 
Geographia de M. Livio Sarruto, fol... 2 10 0 
Hist. Genealogi per Andr. du 

in 5 vols. . 730 0 
Hist. Genealogi Masons de Brit., fol.. 110 0 
Prin of the usurpation of the Pope, fol. 110 0O 
Hist. Cone, Trinte & Platica de Artil- 

leriz, 2 vols. 3 0 0 
De Seminario de Governi de Stato '& 

de Guerra 15 0 
Hispania Victrix, fol. 5 0 
Della Horie Scissione de Rectaratowe 16 0 
Homeris Odyes., royall paper, fol. 3.0 «0 
A volume of ‘Acts of Parliament, fol. i 6 0 
Hist. Don John de Castro, fol. ib @ 
Lawes of Virginia, fol. 1 5 O 
Hebert’s Body of Div inity, fol. 15 0 
Sommaire des Fondateurs des Ordres, 

Communis Juris Civ ilis, fol. 2 0 0 
Hist. Ecclesia, 4to 2% ate 012 0 
10 books in 8vo, 5/ ae ie 
4 books in 8vo .. 1 0 0 
A catalogue issued 0 7 O 
Heylin’s Cosmographie, Royall paper 310 0 
8 books in 4to 5 ae 416 0 
18 books in 8vo Bye aie 410 0 
1 hook in 8vo 5 as 0 5 0 
5 books in4dto 3.0 «0 
Della Nobilta della Italie, fol. é 110 0 
Justa Asterio de ploratio paies Germ. is 

Effigy de Pontifici, fol. 110 O 
Anag. Moguntino, fol. .. 110 0 
Robertelli in Arist. Poetici, fol. | 110 0 
Ptolemi Opera, fol. 110 0 
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Howard’s Plaies, fol. .. 
Sir Will. Killigrew’s playes, fol. 
Guicciardini, fol. 110 0 
Woroneus Aureum Cornu, fol. .. @ 
Poloni Chronicum, fol. @ 
Pedianum in Tullii, fol. ' & 6 
Kirtsten in Avenie, fol. 1 & 0 
Nathanus Cocordantur, fol, .. $10 6 
Barbuo de Duch. di Milano, fol. ; 1 5 O 
Hist. Virsiert’s March. Tuccilia, fol... 1 5 0 


I copied this rather as it seemed to be 
than as it should be. It isin L. C. IT. 286, 
P.R.O. These lists are more notable for 
the books not mentioned than for those 


that are. C. C. STOPEs. 
LONDON CHILDREN’S OUTDOOR 


GAMES. 


Over twenty thousand children attending the 
elementary schools of London were recently 
examined for Junior County Council Scholar- 
ships. One of the questions set was ‘* Write 
a full account of how to play the outdoor 
game you like best.” The following is a 
list of the games mentioned in the papers 
marked by two of the examiners :— 


Cricket. Kick can Policeman, or 


Robbers Travel- 


lers. 


of Milk. 

Sheep, Sheep, 
Home. 

Sixteen Hopping Steps. 

The Farmer’s his 
Den. 

Tiny on the Line. 

Leaving the Sixpence. 

Telling the Time. 

Broken Bottles. 

Hop Scotch, 

Follow the Leader. 

The Minister’s Cat. 

Hop-la. 

Four Balls in the Net. 

Point. 

The Old Woman from 
Botany Bay. 

Days of the Week. 

Bumps. 

Cut a Lump. 

In and Out the Win- 
dows. 

Half a Pound of Two- 
penny Rice. 


Robbers and Policeman. | Four Ways to London. 


| Three Blind Mice. 
_ Orange and Lemon. 


Puss, Puss, have a Drop | Please I have come to 


| work this Trade. 


Come Here we come gather- 


ing Nuts and (or of) 
| May. 
| Blind Man’s Buff. 
| Quoits. 
Puss or Puss in Corner. 
| Four Corners, 
| Chimney Pot. 
| Signal. 
| Hoop and Hider. 
| Goose in the Hole. 
The Sandbag. 
Dead Man, Arise. 
_Inners and Outers. 
| Paper Chase. 
Path Chase, 


| Bean Bag. 

The Dove and_ the 
Hawk. 

The Cobweb and the 
Mouse. 


Hoppy Jiggy. 
Snake and Ladder. 
| Mother and Father. 


Football (Association). 

Tennis. 

Hockey. 

Fives. 

Hide-and-Seek. 

Touch (or Tig or Tag). 

Cross Touch, 

Touch-off-Ground. 

French Touch. 

Finger Tongue Touch. 

Widdy, Winnie, Widdy 
Widdy Warner. 

Warney. 

Hunting Stags. 

Horney, Kickpost Hor- 
ney, Hunter, Fox and 
Geese, all of which 
appear to be different 
names for the same or 
nearly the same game. | 

Rounders. 

Baseball (sometimes 
called Ballbase). 

Blacking Toppers 
Topas or Topa). 

Egg in Cap, or Egg 
Cap. 

Egg in Nest. 

Two’s and Three’s, 

Skipping (rare). 

Higher and Higher. 

Push in the Ring. 

Feet-off-Ground. 

Snatch Cap. 

Gully Six Digs. 

Fairy Chase. 

Release, 

Daddy round the Path. | 

Show Faces. 7 


(or 


Kick can Copper. 
Threading the Needle. 
Chalk Chase. 

Forty. 

Leap-Frog. 

Hoop Bowling. 

Time. 

Catching in the Rope. 


Old Man. 
_ Bat Race. 
Sticky. 


Sticky Toffee. 


| Lodo, 
Carlo, 


Diabolo (very rare). 
The Rinker. 
Guessing. 

Hiding Hoop. 
Proverbs. 


Fishing in the Pond. 


Sago. 
Blow Ball. 


Toddy all Round. 

Hunt the Fox. 

Hunt the Squirrel. 

Pork and Greens. 

Black Peter. 

Questions and Answers. 

Tally Ho. 

Wall to Wall. 

Cat and Mice. 

Musical Chairs. 

Blue Coats. 

Puss come to me. 

Slap Dab. 

Picking the Bird’s Nest, 
or Pick in the Crow’s 
Nest. 

Red Indians. 


Croquet. The King of the Bar- 
Buck and Gobs. bara (? Barbary). 
Rings. Basket Ball. 
Salt, Mustard, and _ Ball Tono. 
Vinegar. Tommy on the Train 
Schools. Lines. 
Parting in the Gap. Shuttlecock. 
I Spy. He. 
There came a Duke a- The New Ball Game. 
Riding. The Wolf’s Attack. 
There Comes a Poor Bushel. 
Soldier from Botany Helicoplane Hunting. 
Bay. Numbers. 
Poor Jeannie is a- Deafand Dumb Motion. 
Weeping. | Pop. 
Davip SALmon. 
Swansea. 
NELSON’S BIRTHPLACE. 


I sHovtp be very glad if the pages of 
‘N. & Q.’ could preserve a record of the 
curious and interesting facts which a very 
aged lady permits me to make public. 

May I begin by briefly stating that a 
very strong and * far-descended friendship ”’ 
existed between my family and that of the 
great Lord Nelson ? Neighbours in Norfolk, 
the young people of the Nelson and Bolton 
families were the constant associates of the 
Damants of Lammas and Fakenham for 
three generations ; and two of the daughters 
of the handsome young doctor for whom 
Lady Hamilton used to dance and sing to 
relieve the tedium of ‘* mixing medicines ” 
in old Dr. Girdlestone’s dispensary at Wells, 
during Nelson’s absence, married two of 
the grandsons of Nelson’s favourite sister 
| that Mrs. Bolton whose son became the 
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third Lord Nelson. The close family con- 
nexion, lasting over so many years, made, 
them absolutely reliable authorities on the | 
Nelson history. Tney inherited precious 
heirlooms. As merry girls they were 
wont to dress up in his uniforms for. 
private theatricals. Tney knew all 
inner history of Lady Hamilton, and heard 
from the lips of those of Nelson’s family 
who dearly loved her how fine a creature she | 
was, and how they ‘could not blame, 
they loved so much.” I could give some 
rather thrilling reminiscences of theirs 
concerning Horatia; but the object of my 
present note is simply to record what one of 
these ladies, yet living—whose husband, 
Major Girdlestone, was the great-nephew 
of the first Lord Nelson—wrote to me when 
returning ‘Old Norfolk,’ a book which 
revived old memories. 

She wrote :— 

** Tt is strange to me to see how the old error 
about Nelson’s birthplace is repeated in every 
book on Norfolk. He was not born at the 
Burnham Thorpe Rectory at all, but at Barsham, 
her father’s place. This I know.” 

In reply I begged her to tell me the grounds 
of her belief, and she not only gave them, 
but distinctly added her permission to 
make them public, as she is, in all proba- | 
bility, the only person now living to whom) 
the real facts are known. 

She said that her sister (who married 
another great-nephew of the hero, and lived 
at Burnham Thorpe for some years) told 
her that one day she was talking to Miss 
Bolton (daughter of Nelson’s favourite 
sister) of the old church in whose register 
the baptismal certificate is recorded :— 

**She implied, of course, that the Rectory of 
Burnham Thorpe was his birthplace, the 
Nelsons lived there. But Aunt Susie (Miss R. S., | 
Bolton) laughed, and said: ‘O yes, but it was 
not his birthplace, for his mother had a fancy 
to go to her father’s house at Barsham, and 
there Nelson was born, 

“The Sucklings’ place at Barsham is not far 
from Walsingham. How strange it seems to 
me that this mistake about where he was born 
should still be perpetuated !”’ 

As everything concerning our great sea- 
man must be of interest to those who revere 
his memory, perhaps you will permit me. 
to add to these family recollections two 
interesting facts, out of many which have 
been handed down. 

One is that the small sea-chest which 
Nelson used as a middy came to the brother- 
in-law of my aunts, and was by him taken 
out to South Africa, where it was seen a few 
years since in the house of Nelson’s great- 


‘back of a piano! 


| Lodge, who raised them ; 


nephew, side by side with the Hibernian 
quarter of the royal standard which was 
flown from the Victory’s mast, and which, 
sad to say, was used merely to drape the 
In the division of the 
flag into quarters for the family this square 
had fallen to the emigrant’s share. 

The other curious fact is that within the 
last twenty years some prize-money was 
sent to one of my two aunts as part of 
Nelson’s share of some disputed capture at, 
I believe, the battle of the Nile!  Y. T. 


Epwarp VII.: Le Rot CHArMEUR.”’— 
Our late beloved King will ever be named 
throughout the world *‘ Edward the Peace- 
maker.” Who first gave him this title is 
not known—it seems to have come to him 


, by universal consent; but to the Earl of 


Rosebery our thanks are due for an addition 
to this, a title, if one may so express it, of a 
more domestic nature. Lord Rosebery re- 
ferred to King Edward’s character as it 
affected his subjects and those with whom 
he came in contact, whom he charmed by 
his winning personality, ‘* and to the resolve 
that wherever he went he would make 
friends for his country, and try to make 
others friends with each other.” 

Let us then add a second title to that of 
Edward the. Peacemaker—that given us 


Lord Rosebery, Edward Roi Char- 


meur.” JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


REGIMENTAL CoLoURS OF MANCHESTER 
VOLUNTEERS.—Mr. F. Leary at 8 S. x. 315 
asked several questions on this subject. 
The subjoined paragraph on the same topic 
is from The Manchester Guardian of Saturday, 
23 April last :— 

** Some Old Manchester Colours.—The standards 
of the Newton Heath and Failsworth Volunteers, 
which have hung for many years in the All 
Saints’ Parish Church, Newton Heath, on each 
side of the chancel, have been cleaned and 
restored, These Volunteers were in existence 
so long ago as the year 1803. They were com- 
manded by Capt. Scholes Birch, of Failsworth 
also Capt. Thomas 
Ogden, who afterwards was given a major’s 
commission in the local militia on September 24, 
1808, 

“The standards were presented ly the parish- 
ioners in the year 1808, The recipient acknow- 
ledged the gift in the vernacular, thus :— 

We receive ’em w’ gratitude ! 

We ‘ll howd ’em wi’ fortitude ! 

And when th’ last rags are shot away 

We ‘ll bring home th ’pows 

For ye to give us new ones, 
When the regiment was disbanded these colours 
were sent up to London and deposited ia the 
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Tower, Some years ago the parishioners were 
successful in their appeal for the return of the 
colours, and the Rey. St. Vincent Beechey (then 
Rector of Newton Heath) and other trustecs 
undertook their safe custody.”’ 


FREDERICK LAWRENCE TAVARE. 
27, Shepley Street, Longsight, Manchester. 


DEVONSHIRE MarriaGeE Cusrom.—The 
following appeared in April last in The 
a Telegraph in connexion with a trial at 

ull 


“A seafaring man, who is alleged to have been 
wed at least half a dozen times, was charged with 
marrying Sarah Stubbins, a tobacconist’s assistant 
at Hull, when, it was alleged, he knew that his 
wife, Annie Melbourne, whom he married at 
St. Paul’s Church, Hammersmith, in August last, 
was alive. The following extraordinary docu- 
ment, dated December last, was read in court : 

“*To all whom it may concern. This is to 
certify that I, John Carmichael, only son of the 
late John Carmichael, yacht builder, of Torquay, 
in the county of Devon, do take as my wife Miss 
Susie Stubbins, the said Susie Stubbins having 
taken oath in accordance with the customs of 
Devon, and I now solemnly declare before God 
and man the aforesaid Susie Stubbins to be my 
lawful wife, and from this date to be acknowledged 
by all this may concern, and to receive all my 
personal property or any goods or chattels that 
may be mine in the event of death, which God 
prevent. (signed) ‘ JOHN CARMICHAEL,’ 

“* A large seal was attached to the document.” 

It places on record ‘‘ the customs of Devon ”’ 
as still in existence in 1910. R. B. 

Upton, 


ITS PRONUNCIATION. — I 
recently came across a curiosity at Somerset 
House while searching a calendar. In 
May, 1675, administration was granted to 
the estate of Henry Inyon, alias Onyon, 
alias Vnyon. These three ways of calling 
the vegetable are still heard. 

A. RHODEs. 


BARNSTAPLE CHURCH: ANCIENT CHASUBLE 
ReEsTORED.— The following extract from 
The Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette of 
2 June will, I have no doubt, prove 
interesting to many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“Since the restoration to Barnstaple Parish 
Church of the old and beautiful chasuble which 
was used in the church 348 years ago has become 
more generally known, interest has been excited 
in all parts of England, and influential Churchmen 
state that the ‘find’ is the most important one 
for the past 100 years. Mr. Sydney Harper, of 
Barnstaple, to whom belongs the credit of origin- 
ally moving in the matter, has had an enlarged 
photograph of the chasuble taken, and, after 
being picked out in colours by Miss Boyle, 
mounted and framed. Mr. Harper yesterday 


personally presented the photograph of Mrs, | 


Peard, of Braunton, in acknowledgment of her 
gracious gift of the chasuble to Barnstaple Parish 


Church, In 1562 a Mr. John Peard and Mr. 
Nicholas Whichalsea (the latter being the Maye: 
at the time) were churchwardens, and the chasuble 
has been in the Peard family ever since. The 
fact that it was used in the church is confirmed 
by the inclusion of it in the original inventory, 
at the present time at the Barnstaple Atheneum. 
The restoration and gift of the chasuble to the 
church was a kind and voluntary act on the part 
of Mrs. Peard, who deserves the thanks of Barn- 
staple Church-people for her consideration.” 
W. G. Wittis Watson. 
19, Park Road, Exeter. 


PETERHOUSE DINNERS IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CEeENTURY.—The following extracts 
from an article in The Atheneum of 27 Jan., 
1906, on the subject of ‘Thomas Gray in 
Peterhouse,’ may perhaps be admitted to 
these columns :— 

On Christmas Day, 1755, Gray sat down to 
dinner in Peterhouse together with six Fellows 
and five Fellow Commoners. Their menu and. 
the cost of the provision stand thus :— 


Hott Salmon & Lobster Sauce 0 11 0 


Potates and Sallad Oo 1 6 
Rost Turkey & forstmeat .. U 6 O 
119 0O 
Be 
Poe. Gr. .. 
2 2 


The last entries represent bread, beer, and 
“Grace Cup.’ This might pass for something 
more modern. But what of the following 
Candlemas dinner—Gray’s last Peterhouse feast 
—when the poet fed with seven Fellows and four 
Fellow Commoners in company, including the 
graceless Forester and Williams ¢ 


Ea & 
Pikes and Eyls ws « OM G 
Round Beef ea 011 8 
Greens & Brokly o 6 
Lemmon Puding 0 3 0 
Hasht Calfs Head 0 5 0 
Wild Fowl 0 6 0 
Mince Pies 0 4 
Lobsters ae 0 5 6 
Sweet Breads .. 0 6 9 
Turkey 0 5 
38 3 5& 
s. d. 
Poe. Gr... 30 
8 1 


McMurray. 
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CHEVALIER D’Eon: DeEatH.—The 
Times of 25 May contained a reproduction 
of the account given by it a century earlier 
of the death of this celebrated character :— 

From The Times of 1810. 
Friday, May 25. 

The following paragraph records the death of 
that very enigmatical personage the Chevalier 
Aeon :— 

LE CHEVALIER D’AEON, 

This celebrated and well-known character, 
who for some time officiated as Minister from the 
late Court of France to that of Great Britain, 
died last Tuesday, at a very advanced age, at 
his residence, in Milman-street, Foundling Hospital. 
The Chevalier, it will be recollected, was for many 
years asserted, and implicitly believed to the 
last to be a female, of which sex for several years 
past he (for so we may now speak) wore the attire, 
«&c. However, this curious question, and which 
will even now excite no small degree of interest 
in various circles, was on Wednesday set at rest, 
the body being dissected in the presence of some 
professional gentlemen, and the Earl of Yarmouth, 
Sir Sydney Smith, Hon. Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. 
Douglas, and several other persons of considera- 
tion. The following is a correct copy of the 
certificate of the professional gentleman who 
operated on the occasion :— 

““T hereby certify, that I have inspected and 
dissected the body of the Chevalier D’ Aeon, in the 
presence of Mr. Adair, Mr. Wilson, and Le Pere 
Elizee, and have found the male organs in every 
respect perfectly formed. 

(Signed) T, COPELAND, Surgeon, Golden- 
square,” 

The notice seems worth preserving in the 
columns of ‘N. & QJ’ JAMES CURTIS. 


THE QUEUE IN ENGLAND.—In connexion 
with the wonderful queue which gathered 
from Westminster beyond Vauxhall on 
17, 18, and 19 May to see the lying-in-state 
of King Edward VII. in Westminster Hall, 
the following paragraph appeared in the 
London Letter of The Manchester Guardian 
of the last-given date :— 

** Origin of the ‘ Queue.’—In the year of Queen 

Victoria’s first jubilee, 1887, Mrs. John Wood, 
within a short distance of where the end of the 
great queue of mourners is to-day, was playing 
in Pinero’s ‘ Dandy Dick’ at the Royal Court 
Theatre, Sloane Square. It was there in July, 
1887, that the French idea of a theatre ‘ queue’ 
was adopted tentatively ‘by permission of the 
police,’ ”’ 
As an old theatregoer, I should have placed 
the date half a dozen years earlier, and have 
associated the origination of the plan in 
London with the late Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte’s 
opening of the Savoy Theatre in October, 
1881; but it would be interesting to have 
the point settled. 

It may be noted that, during the recent 
funeral proceedings, every constable to 


whom I spoke, of whatever grade, carefully 
pronounced the word as ‘‘ kwee”’; and the 
bulk of the populace adopted the police 
pronunciation. A. F. R. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


CHEVALIER DE LAURENCE ON HERALDRY. 
—In Fraser's, vol. xxix. p. 27 (1846), I 
find a reference to this person as ‘‘ the late,”’ 
and as the author of a “little work” on 
heraldry, with ‘‘ quaint and_ far-fetched 
notions’’ and a frontispiece of exceeding 
whimsicality. I cannot identify author 
or book in any biographic or bibliographic 
work. Who was he? When and where 
was the work published, and what was its 
title ? Forrest MORGAN. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Burr AND BivueE as Party CoLours.— 
In these very political times an inquiry into 
the history of party colours in this country 
should have special interest. It would be 
interesting to know, for instance, how far 
there has been continuity of usage in 
successive generations, or uniformity in all 
parts of the country at any given time. 
There has probably been a considerable 
lack of both. Even regarding the precise 
form of a famous allusion to political colours 
there is an uncertainty which I hope the 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ will be able to dispel. 

I refer to the words used by the Prince 
of Wales in proposing the health of the 
hostess at a banquet given by Mrs. Crewe 
on the morrow of the Westminster Election— 
Fox’s historic election—of 1784. According 
to Wraxall in his ‘ Posthumous Memoirs,’ 
the Prince gave the toast of 

True Blue 

And Mrs. Crewe ; 
to which the lady replied, 

True Blue 

And all of you. 
In this form it is usually quoted, and 
reappears so in Mr. Sichel’s ‘ Sheridan.’ Yet 
one cannot but think that if there has not 
been a slip on Wraxall’s part, there was 


‘something very near a slip on the Prince’s : 


that the second line saved the situation for 
the first. For the colours of Fox and his 
party were buff and blue, and the buff was 
not less prominent than the blue. Fox wore 
in Parliament a blue frock-coat and buff 


| 

| | 
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waistcoat, as a declaration of his pro-Ameri- 
can sympathies, this garb constituting, 
according to Wraxall, ‘‘the distinguishing 
badge or uniform of Washington and the 
American insurgents.” In reality, it con- 
stituted the ordinary full dress of an Ameri- 
can gentleman of that era, and Washington 
and his officers would wear it as a matter of 
course. A reluctance to get into ‘“ uni- 
forms” has from the first been a part of the 
character of Americans, though of course 
they have to come to it. As to the fact, 
witness many stories, and some familiar 
photographs of Grant during the Civil War. 
At any rate, from Washington and his staff, 
the buff and blue passed, by way of Fox 
and his party (including the ladies) to the 
cover of The Edinburgh Review, where the 
combination still persists, a memorial of 
which very few now read the meaning. 

Not to dwell on the constructive likeli- 
hood of ‘‘ true blue ” carrying, for many at 
least, associations of high toryism and 
loyalty, I will only mention that Bell’s 
‘Life of Canning’ gives the toast as ‘* Buff 
and Blue,” &c., and adds that it had a 
vogue for some years as the climax and 
rallying toast in the banquets of the Whig 
party. Now Bell did not get that informa- 
tion from Wraxall, to whose pages he refers. 
Neither did he get from Wraxall his version 
of the toast and reply, which seems the more 
likely one. Can any reader point to an 
early allusion, not based upon Wraxall, which 
would decide the question as to the first form 
of the toast, or would indicate what was the 
form which it presently took in the memory 
and citation of contemporaries ? W. M. 

[Much has appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ on the different 
usages prevailing in England with regard to party 
colours. See, for example, 6S. i. 355, 382; ii. 175, 
59S. vi. 284: 10'S. v. 65, 194, 271, 396: 
vi. 338. 


Door-KnockerR EtTIQuETTE.—In the first 
volume of El Semanario Pintoresco Espaiol 
p- 128, a periodical published in Madrid in 
1836, is an article entitled ‘ Arte de Llamar 
a las Puertas en Inglaterra” It states that 
one knock is of a degrading character ; it 
announced the milkman, the coalman, a 
servant of the house, or a beggar. Two 
knocks indicate the postman, or one who 
brings cards of invitation, or visiting cards, or 
any similar messages. Three knocks an- 
nounced the amo, master or mistress, or 
friendly callers. Four knocks well given 
denote a visitor who is of good standing, 
but inferior tothe no'ility, and who arrives 
in a carriage. The four knocks repeated 


in dry and staccato style indicate ‘* milord,” 
** miladi,” a Nabob of Arcot,a Russian prince, 
a German baron, or any other extraordinar 
personage. The servant who gives one 
knock less than the rank of his master 
demands when visiting is immediately 
discharged. 

Is this in accordance with any native 
guide on etiquette ? A. RHODES. 


IniTIALs ON Russian Ikon.—Could some 
kind reader tell me what the initials on 
Russian ikons stand for? IC is of course 
Jesus, and HC may stand for Nazarenus ; 
but on the top there are two letters, the first 
of which may be (?) a Russian Tse followed 
by a C again. I know the initials usually 
found on ancient Byzantine coins: IC, 
XC, NI, KA; but the initials on the ikon 
are different. 


L. L. K. seems to assume that all eikons bear 
initials, and that these are likely to belong to the 
Modern Russian alphabet. A glance at two eikons, 
of which one was bought in Russia, shows total 
absence of all initials. But, most of the eikons 
used and sold in Russia are either older than is 
modern Russian, and likely to yield letters_ of 
“Old Slavonic,” or else come from Orthodox 
sources outside the Russian Empire,—such as Mt. 
Athos.] 


Peptar’s Acre, LamBeTH: T. 
Pouncy, Artist.—In Lysons’s ‘ Environs 
of London,’ vol. i. p. 308, under the head of 
Lambeth, the following passage occurs :— 


‘© 4 person unknown left a piece of land called 
formerly the Church Hope, or Hoppys, now 
Pedlar’s Acre. In the year 1504 it produced 
only 2s. 8d. per annum; it is now let on lease 
at the yearly rent of 110/., and is capable of 
further improvements. A fine of 8001. was 
received by the parish upon granting the lease in 
1752.”” 

The following extract from The Daily 
Chronicle of 28 January last refers to the 
above-mentioned “ benefaction,”” and brings 
its history down to the present time :— 


‘* Pedlar’s Acre, Lambeth, has been sold by 
the Lambeth Borough Council to the London 
County Council for 81,342/., and will form part 
of the site of the new County Hall. The land has 
been in the possession of the parochial authorities 
since 1504, when it was let by the rector and church 
wardens of St. Mary’s, Lambeth, at a rental of 
2s. 8d. a year. 


“Its origin is unknown, but tradition states 
that the land was given to Lambeth Parish 
Church by a pedlar in return for the privilege 
of burying his dog in the churchyard. In the 
church is a window bearing the likeness of a 
man with a pack on his back and a staff in his 
hand, and his dog following him, whilst in the 
vestry is a drawing of a pedlar by Pouncy. In 
the churchwardens’ books in 1607 it is recorded 
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that 2s. was paid ‘ to a glazier for a panel of glass 
for the window where the picture of the pedlar 
stands,’ 

®@ “The ground was marshy and an osier bed, 
and was known as Church Hoppys or Hope, 
denoting a neck of land projecting into the river, 
and it was not till 1690 that it was first described 
as Pedlar’s Acre in a lease granted by Dr. Hcoper, 
the rector, and churchwardens of St. Mary’s, 

Lambeth, when it was let at a yearly rental of 61. 

“The rents were used either towards the 
relief of the poor or the repair of the church, 
but in 1827 the estate was vested in the overseers 
for the relief of the rates, and afterwards in the 
old Lambeth Vestry, whose duties were taken 
over by the borough council. It has been ex- 
tensively built upon, and the council has used 
part as a depot and for wharves. 

“Some difficulty has arisen over the disposal 
of the money, which has been paid into the Bank 
of England to the credit of the Court of Chancery. 
It has been suggested that 50,0007. should be 
applied to educational purposes and for pensions 
for the aged poor of Lambeth, and the remainder 
retained by the borough council to provide a 
fresh depot.” 

_ Was this the “ Pedlar’s Acre” that gave 
rise to the drama entitled ‘ Pedlar’s Acre ; 
or, The Wife of Seven Husbands,’ referred 
to under the head of * Margaret Lessamore ’” 
(or Lessamour) at 6S. viii. 128 and 375 ? 

One does not hear much about Pouncy’s 
works now; but he exhibited three times 
at the Royal Academy between 1782 and 
1789, and died at Lambeth in 1799. 

Basiu Bircu. 

51, Tynemouth Road, South Tottenham. 


CHARLES COXETER was admitted on the 
foundation at Westminster School in 1743, 
aged 14. He appears to have died while 
at school. Particulars of his parentage and 
the date of his death are desired. 


Peck AND Beckrorp 
Fuller was admitted to Westminster School 
in November, 1746, aged 14, and Beckford 
Fuller in September, 1747, aged 8. I have 
reason to believe that they belonged to a 
Jamaica family, and I should be glad to 
obtain any information concerning them. 

G. F. R. B. 


Francis was admitted to 
Westminster School in February, 1735/6, 
aged 12. I should be glad of any informa- 
tion concerning him. G. F. R. B. 


“CANABULL SILKE.” — Thomas 
Lawley, of Much Wenloch, Salop, in his will, 
dated 6 Aug., 1559, bequeathed money to the 
parish church for ‘‘ a hole sute of Vestments 
of Canabull blue silke.” (16 Melhershe). 
What inaterial is this ? A. RHODES. 


TURKEY Captives: BRIEF AT WINCANTON, 
—What captives were they in Turkey for 
whom a brief authorized collections at 
Wincanton, Somerset, in 1670? The sum 
of 41. 3s. was collected. 

GEORGE SWEETMAN. 

Wincanton. 


JOANNES BriTaNNus. — According to 
‘Virorum illustrium ex Ordine Eremitarum 


‘Divi Augustini Elogia,’ by Cornelius Cur- 


tius (Antwerp, 1636), Augustinus Trium- 
phus, a member of that order, who died in 
1328, wrote a treatise in defence of the 
Trinity and the Catholic religion “ rogante 
Joanne Britanno, viro illustri et Ecclesize 
Varadiensis rectore.” Is anything known 
about this John the Briton? The church 
(a cathedral) of which he was rector is in 
Hungary, but the historians of the see are 
silent about him. L. L. K. 


SMITH OF BOWLDOWN : JENNER FAMILY.— 
James Dallaway, secretary to the Earl 
Marshal, in his MSS. states :— 

“The elder Jenner came from Marston, co. Wilts, 
of a sturdy race of yeomen, into which family Smith 
of Bowldown married. He had two sons, who 
married sisters.” 

Who was Smith of Bowldown ? The sisters 
referred to were sisters of Dr. James Bradley, 
the Astronomer Royal. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


AAaLL OF SHADWELL AND NoRway.— 
Jakob Aall of Wapping Wall, Stepney, 
married by 1702 Frances , and by her 
had issue Niels, Benjamin, and Anthony. 
Anthony married firstly Mary ——, who 
died 1725, and secondly Hannah , who 
was his executrix in 1737. Can any one 
give the surnames of these ladies ? 

Information later than 1737 concerning 
this family in England would be of much 
interest. REGINALD M. GLENCROSS. 

3, Challoner Street, West Kensington, W. 


Horace, ‘Carmina,’ I. 5.—Can 
any of your readers inform me whether 
“Thomas Hood,” the translator of this 
Ode, is the poet ? I append the first two 
lines of the first stanza :— 

Ah, Pyrrha, tell me whose the happy lot 

To woo thee on a couch of lavish roses. 
The verses appear in Cooper’s selected trans- 
lations from Horace. 

I wish to identify the author, and also to 
ascertain when the translation first appeared. 

S. A. CouRTAULD. 
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**Masor JANERL’S Warps.”—In a copy 
of Heath’s * Brief Chronicle of the late 
Intestine Warr,’ &c., the second impression, 
printed by J. B. for W. Lee at ‘‘ The Turk’s 
Head,” 1663, I find the owner’s name in- 
scribed thus: ‘* John Ruf of Major Janerl’s 
wards.” Is it known who Major Janerl 
was, and what is the meaning of the word 
‘wards ’ in this context ? 

GEORGE PARKER. 


StonnAM Famity.—Information is desired 
as to the antecedents of Samuel Stonham, 
who died 13 April, 1830, and is described 
on his tombstone in Maidstone Churchyard 
as having been turnkey of Maidstone Gaol. 
Particulars of any other members of this 
family resident in Kent or Sussex during the 
eighteenth century and the early part of the 
nineteenth will also be appreciated. Please 
“— direct. Lreonarp J. Hopson. 

obertsbridge, Sussex. 


HampsuirE Hoc.—Can any of your readers 
give me an authoritative answer to the 
question, What is a Hampshire hog? The 
point requiring elucidation is whether the 
animal is a sheep or a pig. 

B. W. BENTINCEK. 

[The ‘ N.E.D.’ has much on hog= sheep. The 
present query is confined to the Hampshire use 
of the word.] 


Replies. 


SIR JOHN ROBINSON, BT., c. 1660. 
(11 S. i. 428.) 


Sir Rosrnson, Knight and Baronet, 
Lieutenant of the Tower till 1678, was Lord 
Mayor of London 1662-3. His father was 
William Robinson, Archdeacon of Notting- 
ham. Sir John married Anne, a daughter 
of Alderman Sir G. Whitmore, ‘‘a Royalist 
from Shropshire,’ who had been Lord 
Mayor of London 1631-2, and whose portrait 
is at Haberdashers’ Hall. (Sir G. Whitmore 
lived at Barnes, but also had a house called 
Baulmes at Hoxton, afterwards turned into 
an asylum, and demolished 1852.) 

-Sir John Robinson was Alderman of 
Dowgate, and afterwards of Cripplegate. 
His portrait is in the Clothworkers’ Hall. 
Robinson was not half-brother to Archbishop 
Laud, as Mr. BRAMBY supposes, nor was he a 
nephew of Laud, as stated by Orridge in 
‘The Citizens of London and their Rulers.’ 
Archbishop Laud’s mother was Lucy Webbe, 
but she was a widow when Laud’s father, 
a clothier of Reading, married her. Her 


first husband was John Robinson, whose 
youngest son William Robinson became 
Archdeacon of Nottingham and the father 
of Sir John Robinson. The authority for 
this relationship is Peter Heylin’s ‘ Life of 
Laud,’ 1671, folio, in which the story is told 
with conciseness as follows :— 

“His [Laud’s] mother Lucy Webb was sister to 
Sir William Webb, Lord Mayor of London anno 
1591, the grandfather of Sir William Webb, not 
long since deceased. _ She was first marryed to 
John Robinson, a clothier of the same town 
[Reading] also, but a man of so good wealth and 
credit, that he married one of his daughters to 
Dr. Cotsford, and another unto Dr. Layfield, men 
of parts and worth, and left his youngest son called 
William in so good a way, that he came to be Doctor 
of Divinity, Prebend of Westminster, and Arch- 
deacon of Nottingham, beside some other prefer- 
ments which he dyed possest of. Having Taree 
her husband John Robinson, she was remarryed 
unto Laud.”—P. 42. 

Peter Heylin’s ‘ Life of Laud’ (“‘ Cyprianus 
Anglicus’’) was dedicated to Sir John 
Robinson by Henry Heylin, who published 
the book after his father’s (Peter Heylin’s) 
death, and in this dedication the relationship 
to Laud is alluded to as one of ‘*‘ blood and 
affection.” 

Sir John Robinson was one of the Com- 
missioners sent to Breda to desire Charles II. 
to return to England. Charles rewarded 
him by giving him a baronetcy in 1660, and 
granted him an augmentation of his arms. 
Soon after the Restoration (4 Aug., 1660) 
Robinson dined with the King and Lord 
Sandwich at the Tower (Pepys, ed. Wheatley, 
vol. i. p. 214). 

No portrait of Robinson could equal that 
which may be drawn from the pages of 
Pepys. But Robinson is not often referred 
to by name ; the allusions are for the most 
part to ‘‘The Lieut. of the Tower” or to 
**the Lord Mayor.” The references are 
by no means flattering; thus 17 March, 
1662 :— 

‘* My Lord Mayor I find to be a talking, bragging, 
Bufflehead, a fellow that would be thought to have 
led all the city in the great business of bringing in 
the King.”—Pepys, ed Wheatley, vol. iii. p. 69. 

For vivid descriptions of Robinson refer 
also to Pepys (ed. Wheatley) as follows: 
11 Jan., 1663, iv. 11; 1662, 30 Oct., ii. 378, 
379; 1662, 9 March, iii. 63; 1663, 20 Oct., 
iii. 309 ; and elsewhere in the same edition. 

When the Fire of London took place in 
1666 Pepys went to the Tower to see it, 
and got up on one of the “ high places, Sir 
John Robinson’s little boy going up with 
me ” (Pepys, ed. Wheatley, v. 417). 

Lady Robinson found much favour in the 
eyes of Pepys: “a very high-carriaged, but 
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comely big woman. I was mightily pleased 
with her” (1663, 28 Feb., iv. 58). Later, 
1666, 19 Dec., Pepys dined with Sir John 
Robinson :— 

“‘T dined at the head of his table, next his lady, 


who is comely and seeming sober and stately, but | 


very proud and very cunning, or L am mistaken, 
and a wanton too.”—Vol. vi. p. 108. 


John Tatham, who dropped into super- 


latives over successive Lord Mayors without | 


much provocation, published ‘ London’s 
Triumph: presented in severall delightfull 
scenes, both upon the water and upon Land : 
and celebrated in honour of the truly loyal 
and known deserver of honour Sir John 
Robinson, Kn’ and Bt, Lord Mayor of the 
City of London. At the costs and charges of 
the Worshipfull Company of Clothworkers,” 
London, 1662, 4to. 

A. Brome’s ‘ Epitaph,’ 1661, lis ‘ Songs,’ 
1664, S. Persons’ ‘Anatomical Lecture,’ 
1664, and W. Winstanley’s ‘ Loyal Martyr- 
ology,’ 1665, were all dedicated to Sir 
John Robinson in addition to Heylin’s 
* Life of Laud ’ already referred to. 


A. L. HuMPHREYs. 
187, Piccadilly, W. ‘ 


‘Robinson, of London (Sir John, Knight). 
Created Baronet, June 22, 1660.— 


‘* William Robinson (see Morgan’s ‘Sphere of | 


Gentry,’ b. 2. p. 30) descended out of the north 
parts of England, was father of John Robinson, of 
Reading, in Berks, who married Lucy, daughter of 
John Webb, of Reading, and sister to Sir William 
Webb, Knt. alderman and lord-mayor of London, 
1591 (and who surviving him, was re-married to 
William Laud, of Reading, and was mother of [see 
Ihid.] Archbishop Laud), and had issue William 
Robinson, D.D. (see Walker’s ‘Sufferings of the 
Clergy,’ p. 84), archdeacon of Nottingham, 1635, 
a prebendary of St. David’s and Westminster, 
rector of Bingham, in Nottinghamshire and rector 
of Long Whatton, in Leicestershire, who married 
Sarah, daughter of William Bainbrigge, of Locking- 
ton, in com. Leicest. Esy; by whom he had Sir John, 
of whom hereafter, — Henry, who was rector of 
Long Whatton (see Jbid. p. 345), but depriv’d of his 
living during the usurpation, but liv’d to be 
restor’d. 

“Sir John Robinson, Knt. alderman, and lord- 
mayor of London, was lieutenant of the Tower, and 
for the services he did King Charles II. towards his 
restoration, was, soon after it, advanced to the 
dignity of a baronet, and had an augmentation 
granted to his arms ; he married Anne, daughter of 
Sir George Whitmore, of Barnes, in Surrey, Knt. 
(re-married to —— Shenton, Esq;), and had 
several Children.” — (‘The English Baronetage,’ 
anon. by Wotton, aided by Collins), 1741, vol. iii. 
pt. i. p. 56. 

_ The present baronet (10th) is Sir Frederick 
Villiers Laud Robinson, of Cranford Hall, 
near Kettering, Northants. 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


| 


Sir John was the third son of the Rev. 
William Robinson, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Nottingham and Rector of Bingham and 
Long Whatton, by Sarah, daughter of 
William Bainbrigge of Lockington, co. 
Leicester. This Dr. Robinson 
“‘was uterine brother of the celebrated Archbishop 
Laud, their mother Lucy (sister of Sir William 
Webb, sometime Lord Mayor of London) having m. 
firstly John Robinson and secondly William Laud, 
both of Readinig, Berks.”—See G. E. C.’s ‘ Baronet- 
age,’ vol. iii. pp. 52-3. 

G. F. R. B. 


In reply to item 4, 1 will quote from Arch- 
bishop Laud’s will, dated 13 Jan., 1643 
(probate granted to Dr. Bailey, 8 Jan., 1661): 

“By Father and Mother, I never had Brother, 

nor Sister: but by my Mother many. They were all 
Ancient to me, and are dead, but I give to their 
children.” 
Laud’s mother Lucy married first John 
Robinson of Reading, clothier, by whom 
she had one son William (Archdeacon of 
Nottingham, D.D.) and five daughters ; 
she married secondly William Laud of 
Reading, also clothier, by whom she had 
one child, namely, the Archbishop. 

Dr. Robinson had three sons, who are 
named in Laud’s will—Henry, John, and 
Thomas—and several daughters : Elizabeth, 
wife of Dr. Bailey, President of St. John’s, 
and Sarah, wife of Dr. Walker, Master of 
University College, who would be nephews 
and nieces of the Archbishop. Dr. Bailey 
was sole executor. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 

(Mr. H. J. B. Clements, F. pE H. L., Mr. Jonn 

Rosryson, and S110 also thanked for replies. ] 


Epwarp = IorwertH: JoRwertTH VII. 
(11S. i. 387).—Is Iorwerth a genuine Welsh 
(Brythonic) word? Is it not possible that 
Iorwerth may be a name borrowed from 
a foreign source, assuming a native appear- 
ance from the influence of popular ety- 
mology ? I think that it is not impossible 
that Iorwerth may be really a Welsh mode 
of representing an old dialect form of 
the Old English royal name HKadweard. 
Dialectically in English O.E. Ead- (or Ed-) 
may become Far- (or FEr-). The well- 
known Cheshire surname Earwaker (locally 
pronounced ‘‘ Eddiker”) represents O.E. 
Eadwacor, a name identical with Odoacer, 
famous in history as the name of the first 
Gothic King of Italy. 

Then, again, O.E. edisc appears also as ersc 
(in English dialects eddish, errish, and 
arrish). A, L. MAYHEW. 

21, Norham Road, Oxford. 


| 
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I cannot answer M. Garpoz’s query very 
decisively, and know nothing of the etymo- 
logical question; but I may say that my 
own impression is that Iorwerth = Edward is 
comparatively modern. lorwerth was a 
common name in Wales in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, but I know no instance 
of it as = Edward. Edward the Confessor 
is — -— ard in ‘ Brut y Saeson’ (‘ Myv. 
Arch.,’ ii. 511), in ‘Brut Ienan Brechfa’ 
(ib.), in ‘ Buchedd Grufudd Ab. Cynan 
(ib, p. 583). Again, in 1617 Dr. John 
Davies writes of a MS. ‘‘a scrifenasid peth 
ohonaw ynghyleh amner Ed. 2 ac Ed. 3” ; 
and Edward as the name of private persons is 
common in Welsh poetry. On the other 
hand, Alun (1797-1840) speaks of Torwerth 

He wrote a cywyeld entitled ‘ Gene- 
digaeth Iorwerth IT.’ H. I. B. 


The Welsh translation, or Cymric substi- 
tution, of lorwerth instead of English 
Edward appears to belong to quite a modern 
date, probably not before the recent time of 
Edward VII. Its derivation is very dubious, 
compared with the well-established original 
sense of Edward=Anglo-Saxon Eadweard, 
z.e., guardian of wealth. Iorwerth in Welsh 
is, however, not the oldest form of this 
name; for we find in one of the earliest 
medieval Welsh texts, viz., in the Critical 
Edition of the ‘Mabinogion’ by Prof. 
J. Rhys and Dr. Gw. Evans (Oxford, 1887) 
that it was at first spelt Iorwoerth, though 
the later text of the ‘ Bruts,’ edited in 1890 
by the co-operation of the same two authors, 
shows throughout the usual present spelling 
Iorwerth (in eight different places). It 
occurs, likewise, once in the monumental 
edition of the ‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes 
of Wales* by Aneur-Owen (printed, as a 
volume of the Public Records of the King- 
dom, in 1841), where the original form of 
the name, ‘ Ioruert uab Madauc,” is ren- 
dered in the translation ‘‘ Iorwerth, the son 
of Madog”’ (p. 389). H. Kress. 


M. Garpoz says that he asks an historical 
question ; but is it not also an etymological 
one? Jorwerth was the name of a Prince 
of Wales centuries before an English Prince 
of Wales was created. Is it correct to 
suppose that the personal name Edward was 
Welshified into Jorwerth? I think not. 
Jorwerth was a Prince of Wales in 1067, 
and it is not difficult to arrive at the meaning 
of Jorwerth VII.. z.¢e., Prince of Wales VII. 
(Edward VII}. 

As a fact, does not brenin = King, and 
Cyntaf = first ? If I mistake not, Jorwerth 


was the last hereditary Prince of Wales 
(proper). 

Surely the personal name of a Welsh 
prince, who lived a century or two before a 
Prince of Wales was created by an English 
king, was not, or is not supposed to be, 
the Welsh for Edward. — 

ALFRED CuHas. JONAS. 

Thornton Heath. 


In the thirteenth century Jorwerth is 
usually latinized as Gervasius. This evi- 
dence has, of course, no philological value, 
as may be seen by comparing the English 
forms of Irish Christian names; it merely 
implies an imagined similarity in sound. 
Edward is ‘‘ Etwart ” in the ‘ Brut y Tywy- 
sogion.’ Cc. J. 


GincerR (11 S. i. 425).—Three 
Gingers were successively booksellers to 
Westminster School. The first of them, 
William Ginger, succeeded his master, 
Benjamin Barker of Great College Street, 
Westminster, as the School bookseller in 
1764, and died 10 Feb., 1803, aged seventy- 
six. He was succeeded by his son, William 
Ginger, who died 26 Feb., 1830. The second 
William was succeeded by his son, Godfree 
William Ginger, who was born 23 June, 1808, 
and retired at Christmas, 1874, having served 
the School forty-four years. 

Shortly after his retirement, G. W. 
Ginger assumed the surname of Godfree. 
I shall be glad to obtain the date of his 
death, if any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can 
give it me. 

I might perhaps add that Joseph Welch, 
the original compiler of ‘Alumni West- 
monasterienses,’ was the assistant for nearly 
forty years of the second William Ginger, 
and that he died in 1805. G. F. R. B 


MoNUMENTS TO AMERICAN INDIANS: 
Crispus Attucks (10 S. xii. 87, 230, 358; 
11 S. i. 37, 235).—I think that the extract 
I gave from The Boston Gazette showing 
Attucks was a mulatto was fair comment 
on Mr. ALBERT MATTHEWS’s previous state- 
ment that he thought it had never been 
ascertained with certainty whether Attucks 
was an Indian or a negro or of mixed Indian 
and negro blood. The quotation seems to 
dispose of Attucks’s claims to be reckoned 
as pure Indian or pure negro. I did not 
deny that he might be of mixed Indian and 
negro blood, and the evidence Mr. Mar- 
THEWS gives in his last reply that such 
mulattos were slaves accounts for Attucks’s 
movements being so carefully noted. I am 
surprised at such a statement, but entirely 
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accept it: it would be presumption for an 
Australian to question an American authority 
on such a point. 

I can vouch for the genuineness of my 
Boston Gazette. I have had it in my own 
possession for forty years, before which it 
was the property of an elder relative. 

EDWARD STEVENS. 

Melbourne. 


Henry Boyte, 1826 (11 S. i. 290, 431). 
Guesses at authorship are generally danger- 
ous, and W. 8. 8.’s that Henry Boyle was 
related to the Boyles in Ayrshire is not an 
exception. Neither was he related to Boyle 
of the ‘Court Guide,’ about whom R. T. 
asked a question ante, p. 289. 

IT have had my copy of Boyle’s ‘ Chrono- 
logy’ many years, and found it frequently use- 
ful. Though the indebtedness is not acknow- 
ledged in the preface, the book was, I have 
no doubt, chiefly compiled from The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine and ‘ The Annual Register.’ 
T have a note that it is by W. H. Ireland, the 
Shakespeare forger, but I do not seem to have 
kept any memorandum of my authority. 
It is attributed to him in the British Museum 
Catalogue, but I may have myself given 
that information. 

In ‘The Law’ Cyrus Jay (as to whom 
I wrote a note at 10 S. xii. 485) refers to 
Boyle’s ‘Chronology’® ‘‘as a once well- 
known book.” This was in 1868. Except 
for a short gap, Irving’s ‘ Annals of our 
Time * forms a continuation. 

THOMAS. 


OrGANISTS OF St. PauL’s CATHEDRAL 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY (11 S. i. 428).— 
I would refer Mr. L. H. CHAMBERS to 
‘Cathedral Organists,’ by John E. West 
(Novello & Co., 1899), pp. 52-7, 112-18. 
The author of this work refers for fuller 
particulars as to organists of St. Paul’s to 
‘The Organists and Composers of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral,’ by John 8. Bumpus. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 

[Mr. J. E. Matruew also refers to West’s book.] 


Cuckoos anpD Ducks To cLEAR Mup 
Away (11 S. i. 208, 257, 316).—The pro- 
verbial ducks, like so much else, are in 
Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversation ’ :— 

Lady Smart. Well; but, Sir John, when may 
we hope to see you again in London ? 

Sir John. Why, Madam, not till the Ducks 
have eat up the Dirt, as the Children say, 
Dialogue II., p. 233, ‘ Miscellanies,’ vol. ix., 1751. 


EDWARD BENSLY. 


TERTULLIAN ON CHRISTIANS AND Lions 
(11 8S. i. 428).—It is not difficult to show 
““the point in the second clause ’’ quoted 
in the query. As I have not a copy of 
Thelwall’s translation of the ‘ Apologeticus,’ 
I must make use of the original Latin. In 
c. xxxvil. the author, describing the mar- 
vellous progress of the Christian religion, 
says :— 

Hesterni sumus, et vestra omnia implevimus, 

urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, conciliabula, 
castra ipsa, tribus, decurias, palatium, senatum, 
forum : sola vobis relinquimus templa.” 
These eloquent words were written about 
A.D. 200 or 202. In c. xl. Tertullian tells 
us that whenever a general or particular 
calamity occurred, the Christians were 
declared to be the cause of it :— 

Tiberis ascendit ad meenia, si Nilus non 
ascendit in arva, si ccelum stetit, si terra movit, si 
fames, si lues, statim: Christianos ad leonem! 
Tantos ad unum ?” 

* Tantos [Christianos] ad unum [leonem]?” 
** Are you going to send such a vast number 
of Christians to be devoured by one lion ?” 
The Abbé Gaume, whose edition of Ter- 
tullian’s ‘ Apologeticus * I make use of, says, 
in reference to the last three words quoted : 

Quelle terrible et magnifique image ! 

Joun T. Curry. 


** The Christians to the lion ” would appear 
to have been the correct expression, not 
“to the lions,” as is commonly reported in 
the pages of ecclesiastical historians. The 
words of Tertullian were probably spoken 
in an ironical sense. It would no doubt 
be a physical impossibility for the strongest 
lion to overcome some hundreds of Christians 
without a pause in the work of destruction. 
But beyond the mere irony, there is possibly 
an appeal to the religious sensibilities of his 
hearers. How foolish to imagine, he perhaps 
means, that the strongest thing on earth 
can destroy those protected by heaven. 

W. Scort. 


HAMPDEN AND Surp Money (11 S. i. 426). 
—In Thomson’s ‘Comprehensive History 
of England,’ vol. ii. p. 440, John Hampden’s 
objection to Charles I.’s demand for ship 
money is stated as follows :— 

“‘That he could be content to lend as well as 
others, but feared to draw upon himself the curse 
in Magna Charta, which should be read twice a year 
against those who infringe it.” 

Later, when he appeared before the Privy 
Council, it is said ‘‘he refused to pay his 
money without warrant of Parliament.’’ 

Guizot in his ‘History of the English 
Revolution’ says Hampden was only rated 
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at the trifling sum of 20s., it being hoped 


Blessed Virgin is called ‘‘ empresse of helle 


that ‘‘the smallness of the rate would in a prayer in the English version of the 


prevent a prudent man from disputing it. 
Hampden refused to pay it, but without 
passion or noise.” 
JOHN BAvinGTON JONES. 
Dover. 


Presumably the words of Hampden in- 
quired after are these :— 

‘**I could be content to lend as well as others: 

but I fear to draw upon myself that curse in Magna 
Charta which should be read twice a year against 
those who infringe it.”—See Forster's ‘Sir John 
Eliot,’ i. 407-8. 
The words appear as a quotation, but the 
source whence they come is not clearly 
stated. Perhaps Whitelocke or Rushworth, 
from whom Forster drew much material, 
may have been his authority. But in any 
case, the words quoted above were not a 
refusal to pay the ship money. They 
embody Hampden’s refusal to pay a previous 
imposition known as the forced loan’of 1627. 
The actual words of his refusal to pay the 
ship money are not, I think, recorded 
verbatim. See Carlyle’s ‘Cromwell,’ i. 80 
(People’s Edition) :— 

“11 January, 1635, the parish [of Great Kimble] 

did attend, ‘ John Haseena, Esquire,’ at the head 
of them, and by a Return still extant, refused to 
pay the same or any portion thereof.” 
He adds in a foot-note that a facsimile 
engraving of the Return is contained in 
Lord Nugent’s ‘Memorials of Hampden,’ 
London, 1832, i. 231. W.S. S. 


VirRGIN MARY CALLED OF HELL” 
(11 8. i, 428).—In ‘A Hymn to the Virgin 
Mary to preserve King Henry,’ edited by 
Dr. Furnivall for the Early English Text 
Society from a volume of miscellaneous 
MSS., of rather uncertain date, in the library 
at Lambeth Palace, the Blessed Virgin is 
thus invoked :— 

O blessed mary, the flowre of virginite ! 

O quene of hevyn Imperialle ! 

O empress of helle, and lady of chastite ! 
The volume is entitled * Political, Religious, 
and Love Poems,’ and was one of the 
publications for 1866. F. NEwMAN. 


G. H. will find that the description 
‘‘empress of hell”? is not very uncommon in 
pre-Reformation religious literature when 
in the vernacular. Though the distinction 
between hell and purgatory was well under- 
stood, it was not uncommon, when pur- 
gatory was meant, for the word ‘‘ hell” to 
be employed in its place. Two examples 
occur to me at the present moment. The 


Prymer as it appears in the late Rev. 
William Maskell’s * Ritualia Ecclesie Angli- 
cane’ (ed. 1846, vol. ii. p. 78); and I find 
I have a reference to a similar passage in 
J. E. Vaux’s ‘ Church Folk-lore.’ 

L. 8. M. 


St. LAWRENCE’s Tears (11 S. i. 447).— 
The late Miss Clerke, in her now classic 
‘History of Astronomy during the Nine- 
teenth Century,” writes (p. 371, ed. 1) :— 

“The falling stars of November did not alone 

attract the attention of the learned. Similar 
appearances were traditionally associated with 
August 10 by the popular phrase in which they 
figured as ‘ the tears of St. Lawrence.’ ’? 
To show that the expression is not con- 
fined to this country, I may perhaps be 
allowed to quote from the * Astronomisches 
Lexikon’ of August Krisch, who writes :— 

‘** Perseiden (Laurentiusstrom), im Volksmunde 
auch ‘ Thriinen des heiligen Laurentius genannt, 
ist ein Sternschnuppenschwarm, dessen Auftreten 
jaibrlich zwischen den 9 und 14 August fallt, und 
dessen Radiationspunkt bei y Persei liegt.” 

One of the first books, I believe, to men- 
tion 10 August as the principal day of the 
shower was T. Forster’s ‘ Pocket Cyclo- 
pedia of Natural Phenomena,’ 1827. Of 
course the alteration of the calendar in the 
previous century would affect it. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


“Tn the first week of this month the conditions 
have not been favourable for a sight of the ‘Tears of 
St. Lawrence,’ on account of bright moonlight, but 
by the lith, when the maximum of the August 
meteors is attained, the waning power of night’s 
luminary will allow them to be seen.” The Daily 
Telegraph, 7 Aug., 1901. 

J. MacMIcHAeEt. 


(Further replies acknowledged. ] 


‘“Howpe Men”: Rosin Hoop’s MEN 
(11 S. i. 346).—It is with great diffidence 
that I do not quite agree with Miss LeGa- 
WEEKES as to the archery ; I think that was 
a secondary and subsequent part. With 
me it opens a very extensive study which 
Ineed not more than mention here. Church- 
wardens’ accounts all over the country testify 
that Robin Hood was an important personage 
in May games (see Brand’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities,’ sub voce * Morris Dancers’). There 
is a deal of evidence in favour of Robin Hood 
being a survival of a solar myth (see Academy 
vol. xxiv. pp. 181, 231, 250, 384). 

In the University Library, Copenhagen, 
is a MS. account, in mixed Latin prose and 
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verse, of a visit to England in 1652 of Eric | 


Rosekrantsii et Petrie Reedtsii. They visited 
Raidsister (Rochester) and Kjethom (Chat- 
ham) and other places, including one very 
appropriate to this subject, on a most 
significant date: they were at Enstone, 
Woodstock, on 21 June, where the rustics 
were celebrating games ‘* quos sua lingua 
Rabben hiit [Robin Hood] vocabant ” 
(Forty-Fifth Report of the Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records, Appendix, ii. 62). 
There are place-names of which Robin 
Hood forms a part where the pseudo-Earl 
of Huntingdon never could have been. I 
have a list of about fifty such names, and an 
analysis, especially with regard to orientation, 
would tend to show that they were sites of 
pagan sanctity. A. RHODES. 


** SCRIBBLE ” (11 8. i. 447).—The Barbar- 
ous Latin word “scribillo, as,” is given in 
the fourth volume of Facciolati and For- 
cellini, 1805 ed., amongst those words 
**Sparsa in Lexicis Calepini, Passeratii, 
Basilii Fabri, Junckeri, et aliorum, a nobis 
improbata, & expulsa.’* Possibly a refer- 
ence to the dictionaries mentioned would 
supply a quotation. 

Francis Holyoke, in the second edition 
of * Rider’s Dictionary,’ Oxoniz, 1612, gives 
the word in the second part, containing the 
Barbarous Latin words :— 

“ Seribello, vet. vsi sunt pro scribo a quo 
compos. conscribello.”’ 

The latter word is given as 


“ Conscribillo, as, & conscribello, Cat.: to 
write together.” 
Littleton, 4th ed., 1715, gives it thus :— 

“+ Scribillo, as, Act. a scribo. Var.: To 


scribble.” 

According to Du Cange (edition of Ade- 
lung, vol. vi., 1784), the word scripula, 
signifying epistola, occurs in the Glossary 
of Isidorus. 

It would seem from the above that the 
word actually existed, and therefore might 
not require the addition of an asterisk to 
denote its hypothetical existence. 

JoHN 


PETER WILcockK (11 S. i. 347, 418, 455).— 


Tne Rev. Peter Wilcock, the translator of | 


Bede’s ‘ Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow,’ 
was a Roman Catholic priest of Sunderland, 
where he published his book in 1819. At a 
time when the priests and adherents of the 
Roman Catholic faith were looked upon with 
suspicion, the Rev. Peter Wilcock was held 


strong advocate of popular education ; he 
established day schools for the children of 
his own Church, and was ever willing to in- 
struct students in Latin. 
JOHN ROBINSON. 
Delaval House, Sunderland. 


‘*CHeminots ” (11 S. i. 446).—The word 
is “slang,” unlikely to last, as it has the same 
sound as a more venerable slang term. The 
older word covers both ‘* tramps” and the 


respectable ‘‘compagnons du _ Tour-de- 
France.’ Here is actual dialogue: ‘‘ Un 
Chemineau ?” Un Tour-de-France.” D. 


PostieRS ”’ (11 S. i. 447).—The more 
usual slang is P.T.T.,’> pronounced 
rapidly ‘‘les pététés.” The Postmaster- 
General (Minister, or Under Secretary) is 
“Le Grand Pétété,” head of the depart- 
ment, ‘* Postes, Télégraphs, Téléphones.”’ 
But, in the men’s union, ** postiers ’* means, 
as a rule, those directly employed by “les 
Postes,”’ with the exception of the country 
postmen, “‘les facteurs ruraux.”” D. 


MopERN NAMES DERIVED FROM LATIN- 
1zED Forms: GALFRID (11 S. i. 186, 338, 
436).—Far be it from me, as Rector of 
Thorndon, Suffolk, to deny the soft impeach- 
ment attributing exceptional learning and 
Latin to this parish, but the Latinized names 
of the parishioners found their fons et origo 
in the parson. In my transcript of the 
registers I translated the Latin, but left 
the names to a great extent in their original 
form. 

The early entries being in Latin, the parson 
naturally had to Latinize the names also, 
but those named therein neither called nor 
signed themselves by these Latinized names : 
Elizeus signs himself Ellis ; Fides is buried 
as Fayth or Faith, Gratia as Grace, &c. 

Galfrid Pearle is buried as ‘* Jephery 
Pearle ; and Maria Pearle, baptized as the 
daughter of Galfrid Pearle, is buried as the 
daughter of ‘‘Jephery” Pearle. Galfrid, 
Gaffry, Jeffery, Godfrey, &c., are all adapta- 
tions, corruptions, or translations of the 
original for God peace. H. A. Harris. 

Thorndon Rectory, Eye, Suffolk. 


Ketty (11 S. i. 429).—He was 
an adventurous Irishman who visited most 
of the newly discovered goldfields of the 


world in the fifties, and wrote vivaciously 


‘gossiping books about them. Among them 
are ‘Across the Rocky Mountains from 
|New York to California,’ ‘ A Stroll through 


in great esteem by the best families in Sunder- the Diggings of California,’ and ‘Life in 
land and the neighbourhood. He was a | Victoria’ (two volumes). The last-named 
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is unquestionably the best, most informing, 
most graphic and realistic account of the 
characteristics, incidents, and personalities 
of the principal Australian goldfields in their 
early romantic period that has ever been 
penned. J. F. Hogan. 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


not AGNES” (11 S. i. 290).— 
When Dr. Johnson wrote these words to 
Mrs. Thrale was he not referring to Agnés in 
Moliére’s ‘L’Ecole des Femmes’? Two 
years before the date of this letter Johnson 
was accompanying the Thrales on a visit to 
Paris. Epwarp BENSLyY. 


The learned doctor’s allusion would appear 
to have conveyed a caution to Mrs. Thrale, 
not, in the first instance at least, to avoid 
affecting a more youthful demeanour than 
belonged to her, but to abstain from acting 
the part of an artless, innocent young 
creature. In the second sentence, however, 
‘Do not think to be young beyond your 
time,” that sense got merged in the broader 
one of trying to behave like a younger 
woman than she really was ; at least, so the 
quotations seem to indicate. 

The reference of course is to the character 
of Agnés in Moliére’s * L’Ecole des Femmes,’ 
that young woman having become the type 
of the simple, unsuspecting maiden of the 
French stage, who makes the most embarras- 
sing declarations in utter ignorance of the 
indiscretions she is committing. Arnolphe, 
her guardian, sends her to school to be 
brought up as a sort of Quakeress, with the 
intention of marrying her ultimately ; but 
she, poor girl, immediately defeats his 
cherished plans on finishing her education 
by falling in love with the very first man who 
accosts her. 

Faire VAgnés has become a_ French 
colloquialism for *‘ acting the ingénue.” 


N. W. HItt. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LONDON (11 S. i. 407). 
—A beginning has been made on this subject. 
One of the publications issued by the British 
Museum authorities is a bibliography of 
London. As this work, however, does not 
appear to be generally accessible, I am 
unable to speak of its nature and contents. 

In the Museum’s ‘Catalogue of Printed 
Books: Academies,’ Part III. is devoted 
to London; and in its ‘Catalogue: Peri- 
odical Publications,’ Parts III. and IV. 
include London press productions. 

London again is taken up in Fortescue’s 
“Subject Index to Modern Works in the 


Museum,” vol. ii. pp. 768-82, and in Ellis 
and Bickley’s ‘ Index to Charters and Rolls,’ 
vol. i. pp. 458-84, 

A list of London topographical books 
is furnished in Anderson’s ‘ British Topo- 
graphy,’ pp. 178-213. 

Lowndes supplies a catalogue of anony- 
mous publications, pp. 1385-94. 

Watt, ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ Part IV., 
devotes nearly twelve closely printed columns 
to works affecting London. 

These, of course, are merely instalments 
of an immense and ever-growing subject. 

W.S.S 


The idea occurred to me some time ago 
of compiling an exhaustive bibliography 
of the City parishes, to comprise printed 
books, magazine and newspaper articles, 
and original MSS. (including records). 
Whether this project will ever mature is 
at the moment a little doubtful however. 

W. McM. 


Latin Law (11 S. i. 448).— 
In 1731 the statute 4 George II. cap. 26, 
enacted that after 25 March, 1733, all the 
pleadings in the courts of justice in England 
and Court of Exchequer in Scotland should 
be in English: 1730 is a mistake. It is 
obvious why two dates are mentioned. 
In one place the date of the statute is in- 
tended to be given, and in the other the 
date when the actual change took place is 
given. This statute enacted that the plead- 
ings 
‘shall be in the English tongue and language only, 
and not in Latin or French, or any other tongue or 
language whatsoever, and shall be written in such 
a common legible hand and character, as the Acts 
of parliament are usually ingrossed in, and the lines 
and words of the same to be written at least as 
close as the said Acts usually are, and not in any 
hand commonly called court hand, and in words at 
length and not abbreviated.” 

So that the statute not only prohibited 
the pleadings being **in an unknown lan- 
guage,’ but also prohibited ‘lawyers and 
attornies”’ from using ‘‘a character not 
legible to any but persons practising the 
law.” 

ASTARTE of course means the written 
pleadings such as writs, declarations, pleas, 


repli_ations, indictments, informations, 
records, &c., mentioned in terms in the 
statute. 


The following extract is from ‘ Ency- 
clopedia of the Laws of England,’ 2nd ed., 
vol. ii. p. 134 :— 

‘* William the Conqueror ordained that pleadings 
should be in French. In the reign of Edward III. 
it was enacted by statute that all pleas should be 
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pleaded, shown, defended, answered, debated, and 
judged in the English tongue, but be entered and 
enrolled in Latin (86 Edward III. ¢. 15). Latin 
afterwards continued in use until the time of Crom- 
well, when English was adopted. On the restora- 
tion of Charles II. Latin was again resorted to, and 
remained in use until the passing of 4 Geo. 
cap. 26, which directed that all proceedings should 
be in English.” 
Harry B. PoLanp. 
Inner Temple. 


The Act of 4 George II., cap. 26, was the 
one which provided that in the Courts of 
Justice in England and the Court of Ex- 
chequer in Scotland all proceedings should 
be in English, from and after 25 March, 
1733. But the fourth year of Geo. II. was 
from 11 June, 1730, to 11 June, 1731, which 
accounts for the two dates your corre- 
spondent found. (Though Easter Day is 
not specified in the Act, it so happened that 
in 1733 Easter Day was on 25 March.) 

Dieco. 


* An Exact Abridgment of all the Statutes 
in force,”’ &e., 8vo, 1704, says :— 

“T. Stat. 36E. IIT. cap. 15. All Pleas which shall 
be pleaded in any Court whatsoever within the 
Realm shall be pleaded, shewed, defended, auswered, 
debated, and adjudged in the English tongue, but 
entred and enrolled in Latin. Howbeit the Laws 
and Customs of this Realm, as also the Terms and 
Processes, shall be holden and kept as before this 
time hath been used. 

“TI. Stat. 22 Car. II. cap. 3. Ove pretended Act 
made in 1650, for turning the Law into English, 
shall be in force, as if it had been a good Act from 
the first Return in Easter-Term, 165], till the first 
of August, 1660,"and no longer.” 


This is evidently* the Act alluded to by 
Carlyle in his ‘ Oliver Cromwell,’ part vii., 
under the date 25 March, 1652 :— 


** Which working Committee finding the job heavy 
— languished; and after some Acts for 

aving Law-proceedings transacted in the English 
tongue, and for other improvements of the like 
magnitude, died into comfortable sleep.” 

Cap. 26, anno 4, Georgii IT., enacted :— 

“That all Proceedings in Courts of Justice, within 
that part of Great Britain called England, and in 
the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, shall be in the 
English language.” 
This was afterwards amended by Cap. 14, 
anno 6 Geo. IT., by 


** an Act for...... the obviating of a Doubt which has 
arisen upon an Act made in the Fourth Year of 
His present Majesty’s Reign, entituled ‘An Act, 
that all Proceedings,’ &c. [as above], so far as the 
same Act doth or may relate to the Courts of 
Justice holden within the said Principality [of 
W = and for explaining and amending the said 
ct.’ 


The Regnal years referred to above are as 
follows: 36 Ed. III., 25 Jan., 1362-24 Jan., 


1363; 22 Car. IL, 30 Jan., 1670-29 Jan.. 
1671; 4 Geo. II., 11 June, 1730-10 June, 
1731; 6 Geo. IL, 11 June, 1732-10 June, 
1733. JoHN HODGKIN. 
[Replies also from W. B. H. and W. 8. 8.] 


Mitt oF Yours (11 8. i. 428).—There is a 
brief account of the mill, for old men, 
with two illustrations, in The Reliquary. 
vol. x. pp. 86-7 (1869-70). At 2S. viii. 
327 is reprinted an advertisement of 1859. 
stating that the mill is at work, for ‘‘ old 
ladies,” at Clay-Hall Gardens, Old Ford. 
I feel sure that it is mentioned elsewhere in 
*N. & Q.’, but I cannot find anything more 
by the Indexes. W. C. B. 


The old ballad of ‘The Miller’s Maid 
grinding Old Men Young’ begins 
Come, old, decrepit, lame, and blind, 
Into my mill to take a grind. 
See further Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History 
of Signboards ’ (7th ed., 8vo, p. 461). 
J. MacMIcHAEL. 


GRIERSON, GRERESONE, OR GREIR FAMILY 
(11 S. i. 428).—Thomas Greer (not Greir), 
of Sea Park, Carrickfergus (not N.B.), was 
the last M.P. for that ancient borough. 
He was the eldest son of Alfred Greer, of 
Dripsey House, co. Cork, and the Sea Park 
property came to him through his marriage 
with Margaret, only child of John Owden. 
A pedigree and information concerning him. 
written by G. W. Eve, appears in Howard 
and Crisp’s ‘ Visitation of Ireland,’ vol. i. 
No doubt Mr. Crisp, Grove Park, 8.E., could 
supply pedigree. 

Epitor ‘Irish Book Lover.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N.W 


Permit me to point out that Sea Park, 
the residence of Thomas Greir, Esq., was not 
‘* Sea Park, N.B.,” but Sea Park, Carrick- 
fergus, in the north of Ireland. Mr. Greir 
or Greer, who acquired the estate by marriage, 
was elected M.P. for Carrickfergus in 1880. 
He belonged to a south of Ireland family, 
and was living in 1884. As his name dis- 
appears from the list of M.P.s in 1886, he 
probably died shortly before that date. 
The Grierson family attained unenviable 
notoriety in Scotland during the Covenant- 
ing period. Sir Robert Grierson of Lag was 
the most detested of all the persecutors, not 
even excepting Claverhouse himself. Though 
he died in his bed, his lurid doom in the other 
world was a favourite theme in popular 
Scottish chap-book literature. An account 
of the Scottish branch of the Grierson family 
will be found in Anderson’s ‘ Scottish Nation,* 
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vol. ii. pp. 382-4. Tie character of the per- 
secutor has been placed in a more favourable 
light than formerly by Col. Fergusson’s * Laird 
of Lag,’ published in 1886. W.S.S. 


‘RASSELAS’ : THE First TRANS- 
LATION (11 S. i. 404).—There are three 
extracts from ‘ Rasselas’ in ‘‘ An Introdue- 
tion to the Most useful European Lan- 
guages, consisting of Select Passages, From 
the most celebrated English, French, Italian, 
and Spanish Authors. With Translations 
as close as possible,” by Joseph Baretti, 
London, 1772. They are ‘A Dissertation 
upon Poetry,’ ‘Tne Difference between 
advising and doing,’ and ‘ Observations on 
Life,’ all from the Prince of Abissinia.”’ 
In this book all the *‘ select passages ”’ are 
given in the four languages in parallel 
columns. In the very short preface Baretti 
says :— 

“*Exactness in rendering the meaning is what I 
have chiefly endeavoured after, in the following 
versions: but let it be remembered, that this sort 
of exactness often precludes elegance, and forces 
sometimes a translator into petty improprieties of 
diction.” 

This book appears to be similar in kind to 
that described by Mr. Collison Morley, ante, 
p- 382. RosBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Mock Coats or Arms (11 8. i. 146, 313). 
—John ‘Taylor, the ‘‘ Water Poet,” gives 
in his poem ‘ Revenge, to William Fennor,’ 
a mock coat of arms that may deserve to 
be remembered :— 

Three trees, two rampant and the other crossant, 

One halter pendant, and a ladder passant, 

Ina field azure, clouded like the sky, 

Because ‘twixt earth and air I hope thou'lt die ; 

These arms for thee my Muse, hath heraldized, 

And to exalt thee she hath them devised ; 

Then when thou bid'st the world thy last good night, 

I squint upright and say ‘Gallows, claim thy right.” 
M. N. G. 


I remember having seen one for Messrs. 
Pears of soap fame some time ago and one 
quite recently in Punch. 


Frax Bourton (11 8. i. 389, 438).—The 
question has been asked why this place is 
called Flax Bourton. We who live here 
are quite familiar with the answer which 
has been received. But we are not all of us 
quite satisfied with it. 

Is Burghton, Burton, likely to be modified 
into Bourton, the simpler and easier into 
the more difficult 2? Strangers, and only 
they, often call our village Burton. Does 
any stranger ever speak of Bourton on Trent ? 

s not Bournton the probable derivation ? 
Like many other places similarly situated, 


we have a bourn of our own; we do not 

eall it the Winterbourn nor the Woewater, 

but the Stancombe Water, and it has made 

Bourton Combe. G. H. 
Flax Bourton, Bristol. 


“Teart” (11 8. i. 466).—After a careful 
search in several of my books which deal 
with diseases, &c., of horses, and horseman- 
ship I venture to suggest that the above 
word may possibly turn out to be a misprint 
for either ‘* wart,’ or more probably ** tetar’’ 
=*‘tetter.” 

Tne Anbury was frequently mentioned 
along with Tetter as the following shows :— 
“CCLXX. Of the Anbury, or Tetter. 

“The Anbury is a bloody wart on any part of the 
Horses body, and the Tetter is a Cankerous Ulcer 
like it. The cure of both is an hot Iron, to sear the 
one plain to the body, and to scarifie the other: 
then take the juyce of Plantain and mix it with 
Vinegar, Honey, and the powder of Allom, and 
with it anoint the sore till it be whole.”—‘ The 
Gentleman’s Jockey,’ 1683, 7th ed., Svo, p. 266. 
Tne information in this little book was 
‘*“With divers other curiosities, collected 
by the long Practice, Experience and Pains 
of J. H. Esq.,” and the names of a few 
veterinary authorities follow. J. H. did 
not state his name in full, but revealed it in 
a mock quotation, or rather adaptation from 
Virg. Georg., 1. 3 :— 

Tantus amor Laudum, tantae est Victoria cure, 
.Equum est noscere Equos, atque Johannem Obo/um. 
from which it is manifest that Johannes 
Obolus, is John Halfpenny, or J. H., Esq. 
JOHN HopcKIN. 
H. SNowpEN- Warp also thanked for reply. ] 


PrRoposED NEW Hovses oF PARLIAMENT 
IN 1733 (11 8S. i. 309).—Some information 
respecting the plans named in the ‘Calendar 
of Treasury Books and Papers, 1739-41 ° 
is afforded in Brayley and Britton’s ‘ West- 
minster,’ p. 395. The architects at the 
office of works including the then celebrated 
Kent, were directed by the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury to prepare designs 
and estimates. Tinese were ultimately ap- 
proved, and the cost of the rebuilding was 
to have been 167,067/. 

These designs were in 1836 in the possession 
of L. N. Cattingham, the renovator of 
Rochester Cathedral, whose architectural 
museum was dispersed by a sale in Novem- 
ber, 1851, but I cannot trace that these 
plans were then sold. 
| Kent made many alterations and additions 
| to the courts and apartments west of West- 
minster Hall. His plans and some suggested 

rebuilding by Capon are reproduced in the 
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‘Report from the Select Committee on 
Westminster Hall Restoration,’ 1885. Wil- 
liam Capon’s collections were sold by South- 
gate, May, 1828, but only his valuable 
drawings of the existing buildings were 
offered. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘““WIMPLE” AS APPLIED TO RUNNING 
WatTER (11 S. i. 202).—The word is so used 
by W. E. Aytoun in * The Refusal of Charon,’ 
printed in * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers, 
and other Poems,’ first published in 1848 :— 

O Charon ! halt, we pray thee, 
By yender little town, 

Or near that sparkling fountain, 
Where the waters wimple down! 


W. B. H. 


Whatever the etymology of this word 
may be, the radical idea is that of rapid 
movement to and fro, whirling about, wind- 
ing round, as in I. R. Drake’s * Culprit Fay’: 
She wimpled about to the pale moonbeam 
Like a feather that floats on a wind-tossed stream. 
**Wimpling”’ as applied to running water 
does not specially refer to surface. effects 
caused by air currents, or other surface 
movements owing to the meandering stream, 
but rather characterizes particularly the 
action of the water itself as it courses on- 
ward. A good illustration of this is given in 
J. Wilson’s ‘ Trees’: ‘* The little waterfall 
of the wimpling burnic ”’ ; here the attribute 
is most expressive in its signification. 

Tom JONEs. 


JoHN Rytanps Liprary: ‘THE SIEGE 
or Troy’ (11 8. i. 403).—In my note at the 
above reference I wrote ‘‘for more than 
three centuries ‘The Siege of Troy’ re- 
mained in the library at Markeaton Hall.” 
This is anerror. Sir John Mundy acquired 
it in 1504, and presumably it passed to 
Adrian Mundy of Quorndon on the death of 
his father in 1650. Percy D. Munpy. 


” : 17S USE BY ScCOTSMEN (11 S. i’ 
43, 131, 254).—The word is commonly 
used among the working classes of North 
Lincolnshire. It is to be regeetted that 
elegant English rejects it. Sir. SWITHIN says 
that Spanish * has a limitation to corre- 
spond.” I have been informed that in the 
speech of Madagascar seven degrees of 
distance are expressed. Ds 


The distinction between aquel and esc, 
‘* that,” is not confined to the Spanish lan- 
guage, Italian also possessing two words 
of the same difference in meaning: quello, 
the positive demonstrative, and codesto or 


cotesto, which denotes an object equally 

distant from both speakers, or situated 

between them, or even that which is un- 

seen. N. W. Hitt. 
New York. 


Although it is hardly relevant to the subject 
under consideration, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that the lines given by Sr. 
SWITHIN were repeated in childhood’s days 
to me as follows :— 

Miss and Master went to town, 

They saw a poor boy coming down, 

Rags and tatters, pale and wan, 

Miss saw him first and thus began : 

** Here, little boy, without your hat, 
Take yon this ha’penny and likewise that, 
For we don’t want it and yon do.” 

* Thank you, little Miss and Master too.” 


JoHN T. Face. 


HANDYMAN (11 S. i. 448).— 
I remember that in the fifties of last century 
a man who had served in the Royal Navy 
and was then in the Coast Guard Service at 
St. Aldheim’s Head in the Isle of Purbeck, 
was spoken of as a ‘‘ handyman.” 
JOHN PAKENHAM STILWELL. 


I think that this phrase was first applied 
to sailors by Mr. Harold Begbie when the 
horses turned restive at Queen Victoria’s 
funeral, and the sailors came to the rescue 
and carried the coffin into St. George’s 
Chapel. P. C. 

{First popularized, we should prefer to say, in 
a4 song which Mr. Begbie called ‘The Handy 
Man. 


COLONIAL OFFICE ADMINISTRATION (11 8. 
i. 426).—No doubt the articles sought are 
‘The Colonial Office From Within,’ by Sir 
John Bramston (Empire Review, April, 
1901) and ‘The Colonial Office and the 
Crown Colonies,’ by Sir Augustus Hemming 
(Empire Review, July, 1906). 

J. F. HoGan. 


Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


‘* BANG-BEGGAR” (11 8. i. 246, 393).— 
Perhaps in former days only men of excep- 
tionally strong physique were chosen as 
beadles. An undergraduate was once 
brought before Bentley on the charge of 
atheism. The culprit was a very small 
man, and Bentley said, ‘‘ Is that an atheist ? 


| I always thought an atheist would be as 


big as Burroughs the beadle.’’ In Catholic 
places of worship on the Continent the 
Suisse is generally very tall and strong. 
Only men of muscle are to be found in the 
English police. M. N. G. 
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BRUNELLESCHI AND CoLumBus’s 
(11 8S. i. 408).—See Georg Biichmann’s 
‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ pp. 486-488 (twentieth 
edition). The story is told in Vasari’s 
‘Vite’ (1550). The passage from Vasari 
quoted at 9 8S. i. 386 without any exact 
reference is just under one-third through 
the * Life of Philippo Brunelleschi.’ Accord- 
ing to Biichmann the first writer to transfer 
the anecdote to Columbus was Benzoni in 
his * History of the New World’ (Venice, 
1565). Biichmann traces back the story 
so told of Brunelleschi to a Spanish phrase 
Johnnie’s egg” (*‘ el huevo de Juanelo ”’). 
He quotes, however, for this no earlier 
passage than one from Calderon’s * La 
Dama Duende’ (Act II.), where a similar 
story is referred to, the hero of which is 
Johnnie.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


DHotes on Books, Kc. 


Eight Friends of the Great. By W. P. Courtney. 
(Constable & Co.) 


THE modern book of memoirs concerning half- 
forgotten figures, especially if they are of the 
eighteenth century, is apt to be an uncritical 
réchauffé, ill-written, and repeating the mistakes 
which research has set right. Mr. Courtney’s 
name alone is sufficient to inform the judicious 
reader that any book of his is of a very different 
sort. His is a master of the byways of biography, 
and by patient research he makes his subjects 
live, collecting an illuminating detail here and a 
date there, and setting down his results in a clear 
style which carries conviction. The result is a rare 
sort of book, worth at least ten of the com- 
positions now so common, 

Of the ‘ Eight Friends’ here dealt with, three— 
Bishop Rundle, Dr. Warner, and John Taylor— 
have secured a corner in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’; the others—Philip Met- 
calfe, Scrope Davies, Lord Webb Seymour, Lord 
John Townshend, and Lydia White—find no 
place there ; but any reader of Mr. Courtney’s 
pages will certainly agree that their lives were 
noteworthy. The whole volume is full of human 
interest, and touches at many points figures 
great in the world of literature or art. 

Dr. Warner has been severely handled by John 
Forster and Thackeray, but Mr. Courtney shows 
that he was a very pleasant person with a decided 
gift for friendship. He seems a character of 
more worth than Bishop Rundle, one of the 
eighteenth-century divines who were devoted to 
mundane enjoyment, and equal to any amount 
of preferment. Metealfe belonged to Johnson’s 
circle, was painted by Reynolds, and had sufficient 
Wealth and taste (we like Mr. Courtney’s con- 
junction of these two qualifications) to be admitted 
to several learned societies. He was admitted, 
too, “to lady Jersey’s’’? to play whist. The 
three words we have quoted show a peculiarity 
in Mr. Courtney’s capital letters in which he does 
not appear to be consistent, for in his Preface he 
speaks of Lord Webb Seymour.” 


The accounts of Taylor of The Sun, friend of 
Sheridan, and Scrope Davies, a wild Cambridge 
wit and friend of Byron, introduce us to some 
bygone humours which we still find entertaining. 
Lord Webb Seymour belonged to Edinburgh at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and was 
distinguished alike for his social and scientific 
talents. His career, as revealed by Mr. Court- 
ney’s patient investigation, is a striking instance 
of futile effort, ‘‘ schemes noble to be formed, 
but too immense to be seriously attempted.” 

Lord John Townshend’s record, which includes 
determined efforts to represent Cambridge in 
Parliament, does not seem to us equal in interest 
to that of Lydia White, an amiable and persistent 
blue-stocking known to many through the pages 
of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott.’ 

We congratulate Mr. Courtney on his success 
in animating or reanimating the lives of a group 
of friends possessed of more character than many 
of the great. His writing is everywhere concise 
and effective, and his dry humour is far more 
illuminating than the mass of verbiage under 
which compilers conceal the paucity of their 
matter. 


English as We Speak It in Ireland. By P. W. 

Joyce, LL.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

WE retained such a pleasurable recollection of the 
two excellent volumes which Dr. Joyce gave us 
many years ago on the Irish names of places 
that we received his new book on the Hibernian 
dialect of English with high expectations. But 
we must confess to being disappointed. He who. 
writes on the Anglo-Irish compound should be 
equally at home with both its components = 
but we are led to think that Dr. Joyce is much 
better acquainted with Irish than he is with 
English. He gives us scores of phrases which are 
perfectly good English in everyday use, and 
imagines they are distinctively Irish. In his first 
fifty pages, for example, we find the following : 
““to have one’s hair in a wisp”’; ‘‘to be the 
better ‘‘to be without a penny ‘‘ some- 
thing comes against one” (i.e., is prejudicial) ; 
‘Son the head of ” (i.e., on account of); ‘‘ to 
walk by oneself ’’ (i.e., alone); ‘‘ this is the way I 
did it’; is raining’’?; Whats the use of 
talking ‘“‘lame of one ‘‘ What in the 
world kept you?” * Where in the world are you 
going (Cicero’s ubi terrarum), to give in to” 
(= yield). Again, he claims an Irish right in 
such universal locutions as ‘‘dry as a_ bone,”’ 
“cool as a cucumber,” blind as a bat,’ 
poor as a church mouse,”’ “‘ as honest as the sun,’’ 
warm as wool,’ ‘“‘as many lives as a cat.”’ 
“out of sight out of mind,”’ beat hollow.”’ 
fox’? (to sham), cheek (impudence), and a 
multitude of others common to English-speaking 
people everywhere. 

On the other hand, Dr. Joyce errs on the side 
of defect as well as excess. He fails to register 
the interesting Shakespearian word renege, which 
still survives; to heen ; or barn-brack (though he 
gives the last under the less common form borreen- 
brack). The final element in this word, Irish 
breac, speckled, explains brockey, pock-marked, 
which is here confused with brock, a badger. 
We miss also black, bad of its kind, as a knot, 
afrost ; to idle, as a transitive verb, very common ; 
on the batter; hooker: flocoon: gommock ; 


scrooge, and many others. Omadhaun, a fool 
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will be found under Amadaun, which is the Irish 
aumaddan, from amad, cognate with Lat. amens, 
Sansk. a-mati, out of one’s mind, and not from a 
hypothetical én, a fool, as here given. Drooth 
is from drowth, not drought ; inyions, not ingions, 
is the vulgar pronunciation of ‘* onions ”’ (p. 100). 
Amplush, perplexity, which puts Dr. Joyce to a 
non-plus, is merely a misunderstanding of that 
word, as if an onplush. Worst of all, Dr. Joyce, 
to our surprise, still cherishes the old Vallanceyan 
notion that Beltaine, the May festival, is “‘ evi- 
dently derived in some way from the Phoenician 
fire festival in honour of the Pheenician god 
Baal”’ (p. 170). Will that particular snake, so 
often scotched, never be killed? Finally, airy, 
ghostly, Scotch eerie, has certainly nothing to 
to do with air and air-demons. 


Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1910 (The 
Scientific Press) is one of those books of reference 
which have too secure a reputation to need new 
praise. Sir Henry Burdett tells us in his Preface 
that he has ‘‘ for twenty-one years....borne the 
burden and responsibility of its compilation.” 
For work so careful and devoted warm thanks 
are due. The book every year seems to increase 
its comprehensive scope. The present edition 
includes two new chapters, one on orphanages, 
and one on State aid to hospitals in the United 
States and Canada, which embodies the report of 
Dr. Goldwater, a hospital superintendent of New 
York. The sections on Poor Law and nursing are 
much fuller than in previous years. Finally, the 
elaborate index is a feature which will win the 
approval of all experts in the use of books of 
reference, 


Messrs. DucKWorTH should secure a wide sale 
for their shilling editions of Stories from De 
Maupassant, translated by E.. M., and Caliban’s 
Guide to Letters. The stories read well in English, 
and are by a master of the conte who is still 
unknown to many English readers, 

Mr. Belloc’s little book is delightfully ironic 
and humorous, It shows up candidly and use- 
fully, amid its exaggeration, a good deal of the 
blatant commercialism and pretentious cant to 
which the average person is either blind or pur- 
posely indifferent. It is alittle masterpiece which 
will last, and some day, perhaps, be read with 
amazement, 


The Burlington Magazine opens with an interest- 
ing and authoritative article on ‘ King Edward VII.’ 
as a lover of art. We are told that in such matters 
he *‘ took a keener interest than may have been 
expected bythe majority of his subjects.’’ Hesuper- 
vised and personally approved all the arrange- 
ments of the pictures, tapestry, furniture, or the 
like in his palaces, and it was by his special per- 
mission that a series of ‘ Notes on Pictures and 
Works of Art in the Royal Collections’ were 
started in ‘The Burlington.’ Thus, if he was not 
entitled to rank as a connoisseur deep in theory 
and criticism, he showed an affectionate interest 
in his treasures and their value as works of art. 
His patronage was at once extensive and judicious. 

Mr. G. F. Hill continues his study of Italian 
medals, dealing this month with Francesco di 
Giorgio and Federigo of Urbino, and Miss Mary 
Hill her ‘ Notes on a Tudor Painter: Gerlach 
Flicke.’ Dealing with ‘ The Néel Paton Collec- 
tion of Arms and Armour now in the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh,’ Mr. Guy Francis 


Laking has to expose the heterogeneous character 
of the collection. The ‘ Sword of Battle Abbey,’ 
which is figured in an illustration, is said after 
technical examination of its details to have been 
manufactured in fofo in the fifteenth century, so 
“that it is not the actual weapon which the Con- 
queror William presented to the favoured Abbey 
and the veritable sword which he wore at the 
battle of Senlac.’”’ A helmet purporting to be of 
the thirteenth century is described as ‘‘an 
impudent forgery perpetrated in London about 
1850, and fashioned by the same hand that com- 
pleted’? a set of Gothic harness also in the 
collection. Mr. Lionel Cust in his ‘ Notes on 
Pictures in the Royal Collections ’ above referred 
to treats this month ‘The Equestrian Portraits 
of Charles I. by Van Dyck,’ splendid monuments 
of art which no one who has seen them can 
forget. The version under discussion, that at 
Windsor of Charles on a white horse attended by 
M. St. Antoine, is declared to be superior to those 
at Hampton Court and elsewhere. Mrs. Stopes, an 
indefatigable searcher in records, contributes 
some extracts from state papers of the Court 


Painter ‘Daniel Mytons in England.’ These 
supplement and occasionally correct the lio- 


graphies of him. Two ‘ Seicento Porcelain Bowls ’ 
are discussed by Mr. Bernard Rackham with 
illustrations. Further attractive illustrations are 
added to Mr. Roger Fry’s article on ‘ A Modern 
Jeweller.’ Bastien Lepage’s ‘ Portrait of Sir 
Henry Irving’ recently presented by Ellen Terry 
to the National Portrait Gallery is reproduced, 
and discussed by the Director, Mr. C. J. Holmes. 
It represents Irving at the very summit of his 
career, and we can well believe all the good things 
that Mr. Holmes says of it. ‘ Affidavits concern- 
ing the Wax Bust of Flora’ complete the main 
text of a number of exceptional interest. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpirortaL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer ana 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
nut in immediately after the exact 
veading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 
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Me. tings Next Week ; Gossip. 
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